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INTRODUCTION 


N drawing up this report an attempt has been made to estimate 
the progress or otherwise of women’s service to the Church 
between the Lambeth Conference of 1930 and that of 1948. 


The main sources of information are as follows :— 


(1) The report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the Ministry 
of Women, 1935. 

(2) The report of a Committee appointed by the Archbishops in 
1942 called ‘Women’s Work in the Church’. © 

(3) The report of a Committee appointed by the Archbishops in 
1945 called “‘Training for Service’. 

(4) Minutes, articles, annual reports and memoranda issued by 
the Central Council for Women’s Church Work. 

(5) Information supplied by the Deaconess Council, the Mission- 
ary Council, the Moral Welfare Council, the Youth Council, 
the National Society, the Girls’ Friendly Society and the 
Mothers’ Union. 

(6) Reports from the Diocesan Boards of Women’s Work. 


This survey which is presented by the Central Council for 
Women’s Church Work, has naturally been seen through the 
eyes of that body, and it may therefore conveniently begin with 
an account of its own record. 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR WOMEN’S CHURCH WORK 


It may be said that the Council has now reached the adult 
stage. Up to 1930 it concerned itself mainly with the technical- 
ities of women’s work (i.e. the training of workers, their status, 
function, pay and pension). All this was entirely necessary and 
will always be an essential part of the work of the Council. In 
the period under review, with all kinds of problems newly set 
and a new sense of the responsibility of the Church to use her 
personnel to the best advantage, the mind of the Council turned 
its attention to the economy of the total service which could be 
given by women in the Church’s war against indifference and a 
false standard of values. 
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During the war years a great deal had been done to link the 
Central Council more effectively with some of the many other 
councils and committees which deal with a wide variety of 
service to the community ; and it had become clear that new 
doors were open for the service of the Christian woman which 
the Church would neglect at her peril. 

It became necessary, therefore, to draw up a new Constitution 
which would provide for a membership both of men and women, 
and bring to the Council a breadth of view and a depth of 
experience which should enable it to make an increasingly 
important contribution to the life and work of the Church 
without in any way belittling its previous efforts ; and without 
losing direct contact with the actual practical work done by 
women in the different dioceses. This Constitution was finally 
adopted in 1945. 


The specific objects of the Council are :— 


To improve the quality and extend the range of the service given 
by women to the Church. 

To interpret as Church work all that is done in the fellowship of 
the Church to build up and extend the Kingdom of God. 

To seek out, train and care for, women who will devote their lives, 
in whole or in part, to specific work of this character. 

To plan and correlate training schemes and to maintain standards 
of qualifications. 


The maturing of the Council’s work during the period under 
review has already shewn such good results as :— 


(1) The planning of a new theological college for women which 
resulted in the opening, in October 1947, of William Temple College 
at Hawarden, Chester. 

(2) A more “human” view of training, allowing for greater 
development of personality, and a clearer insight into the relation 
between religion and life, side by side with a higher intellectual 
standard. 

(3) A more worthy system of selection of candidates for training, 
parallel to that used in connection with ordinands. 

(4) The acceptance of the Church Assembly of full financial 
responsibility for the Central Council for Women’s Church Work, 
so making possible an adequate secretariat. 

(5) The provision in recent Church Assembly budgets for bursaries 
for women trainees. 

(6) The revision of the Church Assembly Pension Scheme for 
Deaconesses and Lay Workers, in order to provide a more adequate 
pension and certain other advantages. 

(7) Improved literature and publicity methods. 
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(8) A closer co-operation with other councils and societies, which 
has led to more effective working, and a common standard ; setting 
an example to the dioceses of what “‘combined operations”? can mean 
in labour saving, drive and efficiency in Church organisation. 

(9) Far more satisfactory relationships with the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, and other Government agencies. 


The rapid and far reaching changes in the position and 
function of women in the social order has necessitated what has 
been called a “‘profound alteration in the conception of pastoral 
work”? which must be taken account of in the training and 
employment of all women serving the Church, whether full- 
time or part-time, salaried or voluntary. 

To meet the demand for discussion groups rather than class 
teaching, debate rather than didactic method, “‘brains trusts” 
rather than preachments, a woman needs not only theological 
knowledge but a quick understanding and a philosophy of life. 
It is therefore of the first importance that the Church should 
recruit women of good education and ability, and should offer 
salaries not entirely unworthy of the responsibilities to be 
undertaken. 

The appointment of Recruiting Officers by the Central 
Council has proved well worth while in at least two ways. It 
has put “Church work” on the map as a possible career for a 
woman who has the vocation and yet has to earn her living ; it 
has also begun to educate the Church as to the ways in which 
the gifts and training of a woman should be used. 

The leaflet published in 1945 by the Central Councils of the 
Church called “Serving the Church’, shows a range of practical 
possibilities which is sufficient evidence of the advance made 
since 1930 and has direct reference to a statement in the 1942 
report—“‘prejudice against the use of women must go in the 
Church as. it has gone in the nation’. 

It may be noted at this point that the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service in 1945 included among their leaflets on 
“Careers for Men and Women” one on “Church Work for 
Clerical and Lay Workers”’ thus suggesting that today Church 
work is a live option for women. 


DIOCESAN BOARDS OF WOMEN’S WORK 


It is in the reports from the diocesan boards of women’s work 
that the most valuable facts emerge. Conditions vary, each 
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diocese is a law unto itself. In spite of the fact that all have 
representatives on the Central Council for Women’s Church 
Work, where far reaching plans are discussed and agreed upon, 
often these plans are not implemented in the dioceses. 

In many dioceses there is notable work going on and valuable 
experiments have been made ; and in almost every case this is 
because the diocesan authorities have taken the work seriously 
and appointed not only a board but a full-time secretary. 

Naturally it is dioceses with important urban centres which 
are most highly organised—London, Southwark, Chelmsford, 
Birmingham, have all been given strong financial backing, and 
that has made both staffing and experimental work possible. 
Perhaps the most important recent developments are :— 


(1) The Church Workers’ Association, with branches in London, 
Southwark and Chelmsford ; a nucleus of what it is hoped will 
become inter-diocesan in the full sense. It has its own officers and 
is invited to nominate members to serve on the Central Council. 

(2) The Diocesan Federations of Women’s Meetings. A movement 
for drawing together women’s fellowships other than Mothers’ 
' Union branches. The idea is that each fellowship undertakes to 
work on modern lines with its own elected committee, planning its 
own programme, social, religious, educational, and is financially 
independent. This method has attracted many of the younger 
women and has proved its value as a training in Christian democracy, 
which indeed was the original basis of the experiment. Many of the 
methods have been copied by those who are not affiliated to the 
diocesan federation. Where this method has been given a fair trial, 
local leadership has developed to a remarkable extent, proving the: 
value of lay people for a certain type of evangelism. 

(3) The organisation of groups for young parents in the parishes 
under the auspices of the diocesan board, particularly in the North- 
ern Province. 

(4) The recognition of the administrative gifts of many parochial 
workers by the creation of deanery posts, so that not only is a large 
area able to benefit by specialist service but also the woman herself 
can look forward to a wider scope for the powers of which she has 
given proof. Until recently parochial work, especially, has been 
considered a dead end, no matter what gifts a woman showed for 
work on a larger scale. 

(5) The increasing need for women of experience and ability to 
fill full-time diocesan posts as secretaries of boards of women’s work,,. 
advisers in voluntary religious education, etc., requiring wide vision 
and real capacity in administration. This demand is one that it is 
not always easy to meet. : . 


_ There is, of course, another side to the picture. The urgent 
need to deal with the problem of the vast percentage of the 
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population who are out of touch with organised religion is still 
not being faced. Too little effort is being made to secure the 
key position, namely, the younger married women whose 
children are growing up without knowledge of the good news 
of Christ. Excellent pieces of work are being done by individuals 
and societies but often co-ordination of effort is lacking. 

The work of a Secretary of a Board of Women’s Work should 
be a full time job making heavy demands on the thought and 
energy of the most capable woman who can be secured. Re- 
search work must be undertaken, the real needs of women 
understood, the problems of modern married life seen in a 
realistic setting, the industrial problem seen from a Christian 
angle, the daily life and work of modern parents seen in relation 

to the traditional practices of ecclesiastical organisation. 


PAROCHIAL WORK 


The Central Council believes that it is true to say that on the 
whole both the conditions and scope of parish work have 
greatly improved since 1930. This is partly due to the general 
improvement in the position and function of women in the 
social order, partly to a greater understanding by some of the 
clergy of the value and possibilities of women’s work for the 
Church. 

The woman worker is usually accepted as a full member of 
the staff of a parish and is concerned mainly with teaching 
Christianity to children, young people, and adults, and with 
Sunday schools, discussion groups, clubs, etc.; with helping to 
prepare women and girls for Baptism, Confirmation and 
Marriage, and with visiting people in their homes. If she has 
specialised. in any particular branch of work she may be 
entrusted with the general oversight of that section of the work 
in the parish. | 

There is a very serious shortage of workers which is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the status of the woman parish 
worker is not clearly defined ; and also that a woman with 
financial obligations cannot be sure of being able to meet these 
under the present inadequate scale of salaries. 

The new method of selecting candidates should do much to 
remove from the minds of clergy and congregations the fear 
that well-meaning but unsuitable women are allowed to train 
for this extremely important sphere of service. 
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COMMUNITIES 


Many new types of service for which women dedicated to the 
Religious Life are especially fitted, are now undertaken by the 
Religious Communities, but it would be inappropriate to 
comment on these in this document. 


WORK OVERSEAS (Home Organisation) 


Women have played an increasingly large part in the home 
organisation of overseas missions since the last Lambeth 
Conference. This development has more than*kept pace with 
the tendency of the times and the growing responsibility borne 
by women in professional life. 

It is due, at least in part, to the development of women’s | 
work overseas and the consequent need for selection and 
training before women leave this country ; also to the growth 
of interest in missionary work amongst fresh groups of people, 
especially children and youth. 

Within the missionary society houses, women are now doing 
responsible literary and editorial work, and the development of 
children’s and youth departments has given further responsi- 
bility, as also has the systematic approach to the teaching 
profession. The major societies have their Women Candidates 
Departments, staffed by women, and C.M.S. has one full 
secretary who is a woman ; until 1939 the Education Secreiany 
of the Missionary Council was also a woman. 

The training of women for work overseas is in many cases so 
planned that students can qualify for the Inter-Diocesan 
Certificate awarded by the Central Council for Women’s 
Church Work. This is greatly to the advantage of the women, 
and promotes interchangeability between work overseas and 
work in England. 


MORAL WELFARE WORK 


Since the last Lambeth Conference moral welfare work has 
become established as an integral part of the work of the 
Church. The evil which it fights is not new although it takes 
new forms and has been aggravated by war conditions. 

Preventive and Rescue Work—to use an old name—was 
largely concerned with women and girls for whom Homes and 
Shelters were needed. The majority of moral welfare workers 
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today are outdoor workers, visiting and helping both boys and 
girls, men and women, in their homes. 

Although the need for some indoor accommodation remains, 
several of the Church Training Homes have become Approved 
Schools, or Probation Homes, approved by the Home Office 
for young people committed to them by the Juvenile Courts, 
or approved for girls on probation. Homes for unmarried 
mothers (Maternity or Mother and Baby Homes) and Shelters 
taking girls for varying lengths of time according to their need, 
constitute the main indoor provision. 

In both indoor and outdoor work there is a growing. practice 
by Statutory Authorities to recognise and subsidize the moral 
welfare work of the Church. Whereas at one time Preventive 
and Rescue workers tended to live in isolation, their work is 
now a recognised part of the social services and they must 
co-operate with other social workers, almoners, probation 
officers, psychiatric social workers and others. Workers must 
have adequate social science training. 

At the same time the State is making increasing provision for 
the care and protection of young people, the child deprived of 
his home, illegitimate children and so on, and it is the more 
urgent that the moral welfare work provided by the Church 
should meet the spiritual needs of God’s children as well as 
alleviating their physical distress. Moral Welfare workers must 
be equipped theologically to go out to seek and save those who 
are lost, i.e. to do evangelistic work. 

The training of moral welfare workers is now essential on 
sociological and theological grounds and this need is provided 
for by the Josephine Butler Memorial House, Liverpool, where 
students of all denominations are accepted for training for work 
at home and abroad: 

The demand for trained workers is far in excess of the supply 
of candidates for training and the resources are inadequate to 
meet the present opportunities for training Christian women to 
take statutory posts and providing moral welfare workers for 
the pastoral work of the Church. 

The demand for educational moral welfare work is significant 
in considering the future. Full time lecturers are provided both 
by the Church of England Moral Welfare Council and by 
several dioceses which*have made their own appointments. 
These lecturers have medical, biological, social, or theological 
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qualifications and both men and women have been appointed. 

In most dioceses there is a full time moral welfare organising 
secretary and there may also be a man or woman educational 
lecturer. 


YOUTH WORK 


The Church of England Youth Council, now a departmental 
council of the Church of England Council for Education, is a 
new development since 1930 and directly touches women’s work 
in so far that it has drawn up a scheme of training for women 
club leaders, and has done so in co-operation with the Central 
Council for Women’s Church Work. 

The specific merit of the scheme, which has been put into 
operation at St. Christopher’s College, is that it provides a 
definite theological basis and a training in the devotional side 
of the work. The demand for youth leaders has increased 
enormously during the last ten years largely owing to Govern- 
ment encouragement and support. Openings for leaders exist 
under the Church, under local education authorities, and under 
local branches of one of the national voluntary youth organis- 
ations. Obviously the leaders themselves should be fairly young 
so that a constant flow of recruits is necessary. The salaries for 
whole time youth workers are reasonably good, especially at 
residential centres. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Since 1930 the whole standard of education and of the 
educational services has been raised considerably. The recog- 
nition of religious teaching as an integral part of education 
shows the vital importance of religious instruction in the 
universities, training colleges, and schools and therefore there 
is a growing demand for the well-qualified woman divinity 
specialist. 

The raising of the standard of education has its bearing and 
influence upon the Church’s voluntary work and almost every 
diocese now employs a woman adviser in voluntary religious 
education. | 

The creation of the Church of England Council for Education 
provides the means for the more effective co-operation of the 
existing agencies both for teaching and for study. 
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CHAPLAINS’ ASSISTANTS IN THE FORCES 


The Central Council for Women’s Church Work has actively 
co-operated with the Church’s Committee for Women in the 
Forces in the finding and welfare of women Chaplains’ Assist- 
ants. The fact that the Treasury was willing to finance these 
Chaplains’ Assistants is proof of a new sense of responsibility 
on the part of the community, not only for the bodies, but for 
the souls of the women serving in the Forces. 

The first experiment of providing twelve women to help with 
the religious needs of Service women having proved abundantly 
successful, the demand for workers soon doubled, and though 
this was in the first instance a war-time experiment, it has now 
been accepted as a principle that, where the numbers of Service 
women warrant it, there shall be permanent Chaplains’ Assist- 
ants among the women in the Armed Services. 

The experiment of the use of Chaplains’ Assistants is having 
good results in other fields as well, for there are beginning to be 
openings for such workers in factories and welfare centres, 
community centres, etc., as well as in diocesan work. 


THE MOTHERS’ UNION 


The past eighteen years have seen some notable events in the 
history of the Mothers’ Union. In 1934 a call to renewal stirred 
the members and quickened their sense of responsibility. In 
1936 the Jubilee of the Union was fittingly celebrated. In 1947, 
after the strain of the war years, there was a call to Rededication 
and the Affirmation of the promises of membership. 

Throughout this period the Mothers’ Union has studied 
every question concerning marriage and by both the written and 
spoken word has upheld the sanctity and the permanence of the 
Sacrament of Marriage. Wherever and whenever marriage has 
been attacked the Mothers’ Union has been ready to oppose 
and instruct, offering it is hoped intelligent opposition, and 
endeavouring to give practical guidance and instruction. 

In 1944 a concerted effort was begun to draw into member- 
ship of the Union and into membership of the Church the vast 
number of young wives and mothers who are outside the 
influence of the Church, and to whom the Mothers’ Union made 
little or no appeal. 

The result has been the formation of a Young Members’ 
Department, which is not only bringing new life and vigour 
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into the Union but is, through the formation of Open Groups, 
achieving an amount of evangelistic work which must in the 
power of the Holy Spirit help to stem the tide of carelessness 
and indifference to Christian standards of home and family. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


The G.F.S. was launched in 1875 as a Christian social move- 
ment for girls and women with the words, “‘A friend for every 
working girl in England’. In those days such movements were 
few and girls joined the G.F.S. in their thousands. Today 
there will not be that massive response. 

The G.F.S. seeks to serve the Church in gathering together 
those “‘girls and women who accept the Christian Faith and 
seek, in the fellowship of worship, study, work and play, to 
serve God and extend His Kingdom” and through friendship 
to attract others into the Fellowship of the Kingdom. 

The findings of the G.F.S. special commission in 1939 led 
to the formation of parochial branches and thus the G.FS. is 
today the Church’s fellowship for girls. Dioceses and Branches 
have their own Councils and Committees on which the members 
are represented. Members also, have their own Committees 
both Diocesan and Branch. Many dioceses now have their 
G.F.S. Chaplain and their G.F.S. Diocesan Organiser. 

Other developments have included caravan tours of rural 
areas to create interest and to encourage the formation of new 
branches. Much attention is now being given to the training 
of leaders. 

The membership of the Society has been reorganised by the 
formation of the Townsend Members for those over thirty years 
of age. The Townsend Member Fellowship works separately 
from the parish and is open to women who have not hitherto 
been G.F.S. members. 

The Central Rule of the G.F.S., “the upholding of the 
Christian standard of purity” contains the ideal of the dedica- 
tion of personality. It must include Christian sex teaching. In 
1936 the G.F.S. discontinued a part of the original ruling of 
this Central obligation. Moral lapse in the accepted sense, does 
not debar a girl from membership. The standard is not relaxed, 
however, as in such a case a girl must relinquish her membership 
though with careful safeguards she can be readmitted. 
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THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES 


Since the Lambeth Conference in 1930 approximately 150 
women, including one Indian and one African, have been 
ordained as deaconesses in the Anglican Communion. There is 
no doubt that the slow growth, while partly due to war con- 
ditions, is also due to the uncertainty \in the mind of the Church 
as to the nature of the ordination of a deaconess, her position 
in the Ministry and her distinctive functions. 

Since 1930 several steps have been taken to clear up doubtful 
points. In 1935 the Archbishops’ Commission on the Ministry 
of Women made definite pronouncement that the Order of 
Deaconesses is the one existing Holy Order for women though 
not exactly equivalent with the diaconate for men. The report 
stressed the clerical character of deaconesses and recommended 
that this should be recognised with the consequences in volved. 

From 1939 to 1941 the subject was discussed in both Houses 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and York which resulted in 
the passing of an agreed set of resolutions in both Provinces 
which formally recognised the ordained status of deaconesses 
and entrusted the Order with certain liturgical functions. Points 
which were not decided were the authority of a deaconess to 
baptise in Church and to take the Service of the Churching of 
Women. 

After some years the deaconesses themselves enquired as to 
how far these resolutions were implemented and it was discover- 
ed that they had had very little practical effect. 

In some diosceses the resolutions were ignored altogether ; in 
others, while adopted by the bishops, were ignored by the 
parochial clergy ; in very few cases were deaconesses given the 
position envisaged in the resolutions. Speaking generally, the 
dioceses overseas are far more ready than those in Canterbury 
- and York to recognise the clerical character of a deaconess. 

To clear up certain debatable points the Council for the Order . 
in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, in 1944, drew up some 
resolutions dealing with a deaconess’ dress ; her cross; her right 
to marry ; the minimum age for ordination and a minimum 
salary. These together with the resolutions of Convocation were 
printed in a pamphlet in 1946 after having been submitted to the 
- Bishops of the two Provinces. 

The whole question of preparation and training has been 
reviewed and the Council for the Order has appointed a Selec- 
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tion Committee to advise on the selection of candidates ; these 
should, before applying, have received the training of lay 
workers and have done a period of service under licence from a 
Bishop. The Council is also drawing up a special course of 
final training to be taken, during an experimental period, at 
Gilmore House. 

What is now needed is a ete statement by the Church as to 
the nature and meaning of a deaconess’ ordination. The 
Central Council for Women’s Church Work can only point 
out that this wavering and uncertainty about the position of 
deaconesses in the service of the Church is one of the greatest 
deterrents to women of zeal, ability and devotion to offer to 


_ Serve. 


Such women are undertaking all sorts of arduous social 
service where they are treated as normal human beings working 
side by side with men, and they dismiss the Church as anti- 
quated in its ideas of human relationships, and unprepared to 
welcome women to the diaconate or indeed to any post of real 
responsibility. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF LAY WOMEN IN THE 
CHURCH 


There is one other great hindrance to the service of women to 
the Church, and that is the failure of authority to come to any 
clear decision as to the place and function of lay women in 
Church order. Since 1935 when the Archbishops’ Commission 
reported in favour of allowing lay women (suitably prepared 
and trained) to do similar duties to those normally allowed to 
lay men, the Central Council has constantly brought the subject 
to the notice of the proper authority. The question of actual 
admission to the lay readership has dropped, but pleas have been 
put forward on the basis of what appears to be real need, that 
the work, under whatever name, might be permitted to women. 

The present situation, in which we find so much uncertainty 
as to the position of deaconesses and so little progress in the use 
of lay women, is one that may increasingly have the effect of 
_ discouraging women from Church membership altogether. The 
Central Council for Women’s Church Work can only hope that 
the Lambeth Conference of 1948 will ask that the recommen-: 
dations of the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission in 1935 
called “The Ministry of Women” be implemented without delay. 
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